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Second, that this type of brake possesses four distinct
advantages:

a.  It stops the train in the shortest possible distance.

b.  It abolishes shocks and their attending damages to
equipment.

c.  It releases instantaneously.

d.  It can be graduated perfectly.

This report, while eminently fair, was a verdict against
brakes operated by air alone, and again Westinghouse was
faced by a situation critical to his fortunes and dangerous
to the best interests of the railroads. Most of his associates
in the brake company and his best friends on the railroads
thought that he was beaten at last. An editorial writer of
the time, very friendly to Westinghouse, but professionally
bound to form and express correct opinions, so far as light
was given to him, said: "The most remarkable feature of
the trials has been the general adoption of electricity, which
has been proved capable of operating the valves of air
brakes so as to secure greater quickness of action, less shock,
and better graduation. . . . When we consider the great
variety of purposes for which it is now used, the constant
increase of its application, and the very rapid growth in
the electrical art it does not seem very sanguine to prophesy
that it may be successfully used in train braking." Writ-
ing four months later, after the astonishing thing that
Westinghouse had done in the meantime, the same writer
said: "At the conclusion of those trials it is probable that
there was only one engineer living who believed that the
triple valve could be so altered as to stop a fifty-car train,
at forty miles an hour on a nfty-three-foot grade in less
than half the length of the train without a shock. . . .
When he announced that he would certainly eliminate the